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Hope gy ©. 


“Prolonged circumstances which are perceived as dan- 
erous, as lonely, as hopeless, may drain a man of hope 
and of his health; but he is capable of enduring incredible 
burdens and taking cruel punishment when he has self- 
esteem, hope, purpose, and belief in his fellows.” 

This is one of the generalizations in an article, “What 
Hope Does For Man,” by Dr. Harold G. Wolff, profes- 
sor of medicine at Cornell University Medical College, in 
Saturday Review, New York, January 5, 1957. He has 
written, says an editorial note, “a distillation of decades 
of laboratory and clinical experience.” The article is called 
“A Scientific Report.” The editors also state that “hope, 
like faith and a purpose in life, is medicinal. This is not 
merely a statement of belief... . A famous physician here 
reviews the evidence . . . and urges people everywhere to 
re-examine the means by which they strive to attain their 
ends—and so profit in terms of health and happiness.” 

Writes Dr. Wolff: “Backed by long bedside experience 
and the realization that much of medicine is the under- 
standing of human motivation, physicians in scattered 
centers throughout the world have turned their energies 
into studies of man in his context and the pertinence of 
this relationship to disease. Enthusiastic about the new 
wave of interest in purpose and goal, they have become 
convinced that the scientific method is suitable for such 
study and can be applied. They are challenged by the 
opportunity, on the one hand, of keeping medicine compas- 
sionate, and, on the other, of making it even more scien- 
tific and dynamic.” 

“Claude Bernard, the great French biologist of the early 
nineteenth century, saw disease as the outcome of attempts 
at adaptation to noxious forces. .. . He suggested that the 
adaptive response, in its intensity, could be more destruc- 
tive than the original assaults, and that an individual 
might be damaged gravely through the wrong magnitude 
of his defensive reaction.” Dr. Wolff observes that in 
man, disease has a “complex meaning since his attempts at 
adaptation involve a highly developed nervous system.” 
But the effect of Bernard’s thesis has been provocative 
of much current study. 

Many bodily “disorders arise under threatening circum- 
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stances.” “The general inference is that during the proc- 
ess of adaptation a threatened individual uses inappro- 
priately, and for prolonged periods, functions and parts 
that cannot help him to make this adaptation. Since the 
situation cannot be resolved in this way, the organ or part 
may be damaged and sometimes even jeopardize a man’s 
life.” 

A study of 3,500 ostensibly healthy persons by the 
Human Ecology Program at New York Hospital has 
revealed that about one-fourth of these people had more 
than one half of the illnesses. The well people appear 
to be those best able to handle the demands of environ- 
ment. Medical observers have reported that some prison- 
ers of war have died as a result of “give-up-itis.” “Men 
exposed to the prolonged abuse and hatred of their fellows, 
as in prison, behave as though their theretofore actively 
functioning brains were severely damaged.” 

“Rapid and violent social change may also be a serious 
threat. Nearly twenty-five centuries ago Hippocrates re- 
minded his contemporaries of the risk of such changes 
when he said: “Those things which one has been accus- 
tomed to for a long time, although worse than things 
which one is not accustomed to, usually give less dis- 
turbance.’ ” 

The concluding paragraphs read: 

“It should be evident that disease is closely linked with 
efforts at adaptation. On a simple biologic level, disease 
can mean that attempts at adaptation have over- or under- 
shot their mark. On the level of man’s elaborate nervous 
equipment, responses which result in disease may be in- 
appropriate in kind as well as in amount. 

“Man meets threats, assaults, and crises and as well 
strives to fulfill his potential, using his faulty adaptive 
patterns. He may find that many ends are more im- 
portant than comfort, a few more important than health 
or even than personal survival. It is well, however, that 
we examine our means of attaining those ends, and that 
we know as far as we can the price of our values.” 


New Congregation of the Sick 


“In the darkness that engulfs so many of our present 
days, the new Congregation of sick people who have come 
to an understanding of the redemptive value of suffering 
and who daily proclaim its reality, brings hope, not only 
to the ill, but also to the healthy of all mankind.” 

Thus concludes Claire Hughet Bishop in an article, 
“Community of Suffering,” a description of the Congrega- 
tion of the Sisters of Jesus Crucified, in The Commonweal, 
New York, January 4, 1957. The congregation was or- 
ganized over 25 years ago in France and established an 
American house at Devon, Pa., in 1955, with the encour- 
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agement of Jews and Protestants, as well as Roman Cath- 
olics. 

In 1930, in the great church of Sacre Coeur of Mont- 
martre, which overlooks all of Paris, a young French girl 
of Polish descent consecrated herself “to the creation of 
a religious order which would enable sick and handicapped 
persons to fulfill their religious vocation.” Soon she be- 
came the Reverend Mother and received the vows of the 
first of the daughters in the order. 

“The rule is that of St. Benedict. . . . This is not a 
sanitarium with a chapel ; this is authentic monastic life.” 

At the house young women file in “for the Divine office 
with canes, in wheelchairs, with unseeing eyes, or with 
limbs encased in braces or being carried on a litter.” Here 
there is an “atmosphere of calm joy which radiates from 
their presence. It is so real that not only pity, but even 
curiosity, soon vanish. The unessential falls away, and 
there is nothing left for one to do but to listen inwardly 
to those women who have touched rock bottom, who touch 
it every day, and, who, in the midst of their immense 
physical weakness, inadequacy, and defeat, have chosen, 
as they themselves express it, ‘to show forth the glory of 
the Cross.’ ”’ 

How different from the world’s was Jesus’ encounter 
with physical suffering, Mrs. Bishop concludes. His 
acquiescence included “the fullness of the redeeming 
power of suffering.” “All suffering is the continuation of 
the Passion, in time, in space, at one with mankind’s 
universal pain, past, present, and future. . . .” 


Critique of Faith Healing 


A broad and critical review of current faith healing 
and of Biblical teaching respecting health is found in 
Faith Healing and the Christian Faith, by Wade H. Boggs, 
Jr. (Richmond, John Knox Press, 1956. $3.50). The 
book is an outgrowth of a systematic paper written by 
Professor Boggs, who is an ordained minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 

“A constant effort has been made to avoid technical 
language... .”’ The book is written primarily for the in- 
quiring layman, but obviously the interested pastor and 
teacher will also find it helpful in his personal counseling. 
The manuscript was read by several members of the medi- 
cal profession. 

Professor Boggs writes that no man can answer certain 
of the great questions involved “finally” for any other 
person. The medical profession is, like other professions, 
not omniscient. The Protestant churches have been very 
slow in giving guidance even to their own ministers on 
“the implications of our Christian heritage for health.” 

“The faith healing movement has had some suc- 
cesses... .” But it would also seem that the practitioners 
“are no more and no less effective than non-religious 
practitioners... .” Further: “Those who depreciate the 
importance of doctors and medicines do so on their own 
authority and not on the authority of the Bible.” 

“God does not always reward true faith with bodily 
healing. . . . It is not always the Father’s will to remove 
our cups of suffering.” 

“It is only as faith healing practices are understood, 
purged of excesses, charted in the form of law-abiding 
techniques, and thoroughly tested, that they can usefully 
and consistently serve welfare of multitudes of the sick.” 

Christian ministers have a continuing “obligation to 
exercise a pastoral care of the sick, to teach a Christian 
philosophy of sickness and health and to aid in the pre- 
vention of sickness.” There are also numerous opportuni- 
ties of service before Christian lay people. 


“What Is Your Religion?” 


The question above is being asked, in a few localities 
only, as part of a process, begun by the Bureau of the 
Census, of pre-testing questions that may be used in the 
decennial census of population of 1960. Persons who 
answer “Protestant” are being asked to give the name of 
their religious body. If used in 1960, the question will 
probably be asked of a sample, perhaps 20 per cent, of 
the households enumerated. Many times in past years, in- 
clusion of a question on religion in the population census 
has been recommended to the Bureau of the Census, but 
it has never been adopted. The Bureau of the Census in 
1850, 1860, and 1870 gathered information on the number 
of churches, their seating capacity, and on the number of 
clergymen. In 1890 the Bureau tabulated data on church 
statistics available from officials of religious bodies, some- 
what in the manner that statistics are now annually com- 
piled from all faiths for the Yearbook of American 
Churches, published by the National Council of Churches. 
Beginning in 1906, until 1936, the Bureau conducted a 
decennial census of religious bodies by means of a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to the pastors and clerks of the local 
churches. An informal history of that project was pub- 
lished in this Service, June 30, 1956. 

Inclusion of a question on religion in the population 
census seems, these latter years, to have been most con- 
sistently advocated by editors of Roman Catholic journals 
and by agencies of that church. The purpose of this 
article is to interpret information related to the matter, 
and particularly to note the extent of Protestant interest. 

A search has been made of various documents and pub- 
lished reports, indicating very little formal discussion 
among Protestant agencies, at least during the past 20 
years. In May, 1935, the General Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Department of Research and Education 
voted to approve “in principle” inclusion of the question 
“What is your religion?” in the 1940 census of popula- 
tion. The action was taken on request of several statis- 
ticians of religious bodies interested in the matter. In 
June, 1935, the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches “approved in principle the proposal 
to insert the question, ‘What is your religion?’ in the next 
decennial census.” Action by that Committee does not 
commit the National Council of Churches. Since that 
time there have been occasional comments by individuals, 
but apparently nothing that could be regarded as convey- 
ing a consensus or even a position of a portion of the 
Protestant or Eastern Churches respecting an inquiry on 
religion in the census of population. 

There is one carry-over from the federal Census of 
Religious Bodies, and that is that the Church of Christ, 
Scientist, has been consistently opposed to cooperation 
with the federal government in the collection of church 
statistics. Indeed, the Church of Christ, Scientist, in the 
1940s persuaded Congress to pass a bill, which soon 
became law, providing that no church body would be re- 
quired to report to the Bureau of the Census for the 
Census of Religious Bodies, if such participation violates 
an official tenet of a religious body. The Church of 
Christ, Scientist, announces to the public the number of 
its local churches, but also states that its manual has a 
provision opposing any enumeration of its members. This 
body reported some 268,000 members in 1936. 

Church officials expressing personal opinions are mainly 
those in the large cities interested in church extension. 
One of these recently said that he would like to know 
how many persons would answer “Baptist,” or “Presby- 
terian,” or even “Protestant” in a census of population. 
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These persons are especially aware of church problems 
in large cities. 

The question, “What is your religion?” is the one used 
most frequently by the 28 nations which inquired con- 
cerning the religion of their people in censuses taken 
around the year 1950. There were in all about 50 nations 
taking censuses at approximately that time, indicating 
that almost 60 per cent of the nations reporting then to 
United Nations made some inquiry concerning religion. 
The statistical results are to be published in the United 
Nations Demographic Yearbook, due to appear in June 
of this year. 

It is essentially a religious preference question. One 
student of this matter states that in his opinion new nations 
often want the question asked, that it is sometimes asked 
for the purpose of allocating funds for schools under 
religious auspices, that politicians often are interested in 
asking the question solely from the point of view of 
political maneuvering. This is a conclusion that has not 
been subjected to scrutiny by standard methods of social 
scientists. Also, in the U.S.A., there appears to be no 
evidence that politicians have even shown any special 
interest. Indeed, their indifference to the Census of 
Religious Bodies, added to the indifference of others, was 
a factor in the history of that compilation. 

In U.S.A., in all probability many Protestants do not 
know the legal name of their donomination, and many of 
the replies would probably be such as Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, etc. 

The data would probably have value analogous to that 
of house-to-house canvasses already made in many areas, 
in which religious preference is asked. 

Religious statistics publicly reported have many defects, 
caused by the condition of local church records, reporting 
by untrained persons, the estimates of national officials, 
a tendency in the U.S.A. to report increases, etc. An in- 
quiry concerning preference in a census of population, by 
untrained enumerators, would probably not provide a check 
on the inadequate reporting at present carried on. 

Present census law requires citizens to answer the ques- 
tions asked in the population census. Will this have any 
effect on those Protestants who make much of what they 
call the wall of separation between church and state? At 
least one church official has remarked that he would refuse 
to answer a question on religion in a population census. 
The matter is at least an issue in other Protestant minds. 
Apparently, however, “decline to state” will be considered 
an answer, if the question is asked. 


“Hard or Soft Sell?” 


In this Service, February 9, appeared a review of an 
article defending the methods of ‘Madison Avenue,” 
the symbol of commercial advertising and public relations. 
The closing words of the defender were that Madison 
Avenue must be judged at the point of sale—it works. 
Now comes an editorial in Theology Today, Princeton, 
N. J., January, 1957, title above, by Hugh T. Kerr, Jr., the 
editor. Dr. Kerr is a member of the faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

“It is no doubt a questionable procedure to compare 
the Church’s task of proclaiming its message to the philos- 
ophy and strategy of salesmanship as practiced by big 
business. Christianity is not a product to be advertised 
by hucksters interested in increasing sales, in creating 
needs, in meeting competition. A recurring objection to 
certain evangelistic campaigns is that they are too tied to 
the razzle-dazzle of publicity stunts and the commercial- 
ism of advertising at its worst. The Church dares not 
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make its own the standards which appliance manufacturers 
and brewers set for themselves.” 

Yet it is good for the churches “to keep informed 
about secular discussions on such matters as salesman- 
ship and advertising” in order to learn about “human 
nature, about communication, and about the problems of 
reaching people where they are.” 

At present the advertising fraternity is engaged in con- 
troversy over an issue, “whether hard or soft sell is the 
better psychology and thus brings the bigger results.” 
Much of the “loudmouthed” advertising on television is 
typical “hard sell.” The advocates of “soft sell” recom- 
mend “indirection, innuendo, and even self-spoofing,” or 
“the charm school,” which emphases are beginning to 
appear on TV. 

“Now the church in its evangelistic task, whether it 
be preaching, theology, social witness, or missions, is 
also confronted by the diverse claims of hard and soft 
sell—though we may not think in this particular vocabu- 
lary.” Should churchmen use “hammer strokes” and 
“strident tones’? Is the language of churchmen “too 
hackneyed,” or “too shrill,” or “too stereotyped”? Has 
the hard-sell school contributed cliches that “fall on ears 
deafened by the monotony of verbal drubbing?” Dr. 
Kerr admits that his statement of the problem rather puts 
“the option in favor” of the “gentle” approach. 

“Wherever ‘hard sell’ hinders rather than helps, it is 
time to consider the merits of ‘soft sell’—whether it be 
advertising or evangelism. We suggest a three-point 
strategy : 

“First, in presenting the Christian faith, don’t try to 
tell all; be selective. Lord Acton, editor of the Cambridge 
Modern History, once remarked: ‘Mastery is achieved by 
resolved limitation.’ That is something to think about, and 
it means that what is left out of our message at any par- 
ticular time may be as important as what is included. A 
sermon should proclaim the Gospel but it need not re- 
hearse the whole range of Biblical revelation; a book on 
doctrine should expound the Christian faith but it need 
not be a summa theologica; a missionary appealing to non- 
Christians should clarify the essence of Christianity but 
he need not detail the whole history of Western Christen- 
dom. ... 

“.. St. Francis preaching to the birds, the legend of the 
juggler of Notre Dame, Albert Schweitzer’s Lambaréné 
mission (whatever may be said of his formal theology )— 
all these in restricted fashion may speak a surer message 
than didactic indoctrination in all the fine points of Bibli- 
cal history and doctrine. .. . 

“A second rule in presenting the Christian faith would 
be—don’t make too many claims; allow for some mystery 
and perplexity. This follows from the first rule. If we 
need not tell all, then we must necessarily be impression- 
istic, suggesting and implying and perhaps intriguing and 
tantalizing. But for this very reason, we must beware of 
dubious and ambiguous claims. 

“Tn our day the ‘religion of relief’—whether from in- 
dividual or social troubles and anxieties—is something 
for us to watch carefully. It is true that the Christian 
faith promises ‘peace,’ ‘rest,’ and “good cheer’—all, inci- 
dentally, words used by Jesus. It is also true that unless 
the Church can offer the world something better than it 
already knows or has, it might as well keep silent. The 
Gospel, we must never forget, is ‘good news,’ and it is our 
responsibility to proclaim the good tidings with a sense 
of joyful abandon and evangelical optimism. If we 
cannot do this, we cannot do anything worthwhile. If— 
theologically—we became so enmeshed in our antinomies 
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or paradoxes, that both affirmation and action are para- 
lyzed, we are unfaithful stewards of the heritage be- 
queathed to us. Moreover, people today desperately want 
to know what Christianity has to offer, whether it adds or 
subtracts from life, how it proposes to solve the riddles 
and vexations of life, why—in a word—they should take 
it seriously. 

“Christianity must make its claims, but let its spokes- 
men take care to relate its claims to its demands... . 

“There follows a third rule in presenting Christianity to 
our day—don’t clobber with cliches; be creative and 
imaginative. This is largely a matter of language, but 
it relates as well to the whole problem of translating tra- 
ditional into contemporary forms and patterns. One 
reason ‘hard sell’ is giving way to ‘soft sell’ is simply be- 
cause the former is cliche-ridden. And when a message 
to the public is framed in cliches, fatigue of believability 
inevitably sets in. Now a cliche, a stereotype, a platitude 
is not necessarily untrue just because it has been worn 
thin with too much handling. But the point is that the 
point is invariably dulled, the message doesn’t come 
through, communication is thwarted. . . . Creative imagi- 
nation must be summoned and enlisted in the cause. Not 
in order to be tricky or devious or esoteric. Not in order to 
say a new thing; but to say an old thing in a new way.... 

“Religion ought not to be isolated by the verbal cliche- 
curtain ; it should be the most interesting, colorful, excit- 
ing thing imaginable. But do we bring imagination into 
captivity to Christ and his Church? Who today is trans- 
lating doctrine as C. S. Lewis and Dorothy Sayers did 
some few years ago? Who is stirring the poetic imagina- 
tion like T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden? Who are the 
novelists like Graham Greene and Charles Williams at 
work in our day? And what of painting, music, drama? 
The names above are mentioned to show that fresh insight 
is possible and has been at work in our generation. But 
scarcely a dent has been made in our steel-like tradi- 
tionalisms. We are still too cliche-prone, and this is a 
pity especially in a day when ‘the return to religion’ finds 
more people than ever wistfully looking and longing for 
something creative and imaginative. May it not be said 
of us in our day that ‘the hungry sheep looked up and 
were not fed.’” 


“Yourchurch” in 1992 


In “Yourchurch” in 1992 they find out what people 
want and give “what most of the people want,” Shepherd 
Mead writes in a novel, The Big Ball of Wax (New York, 
Ballantine Books, 35 cents). 

The building of Yourchurch is quite a “layout,” much 
like an arena. Just prior to the observance of ‘““Momsday” 
Yourchurch had just below the steeple a “really top quality 
Momsday display” in neon lights. The arena-shaped 
building had three parts, one for services, one for athletics 
and many forms of recreation, one for an office. 

There is a “Praisegod Machine .. . ,” an exclusive 
Yourchurch product—“actual recordings of the entire con- 
gregation. They’re doing some real fine hymns and some 
specially-written Praisegod talk. We had a top script man 
to do it up for us, brought him from New York. Money 
was no object . . . wa had the whole thing multiple re- 
corded, every single voice is multiplied fifty times. And 
whatta we do? We play it all the time, twenty-four 
hours a day. Actually, praisewise we figure forty-eight 
hours of this equals the entire congregation singing every 
Sunday for fifteen years... .” The device saves time 
that “otherwise might be wasted just singing hymns, and 
all that. We can sure use it, boy, for building up the 


moral fibers and making contacts, all of which are mighty 
important in our sensible straight-thinking Yourchurch 
policy.” 

The lobby is arranged in “pretty swell taste but not 
stuffy. You could probably describe it best as a nice 
combination of hep and holy.” Gothic windows contain 
announcements of “coming attractions.” There are ma- 
chines which for a fee provide Old Testament and New 
Testament readings, and just plain inspiration messages. 
Each machine gives the recipient a card with IBM holes 
in it. 

In the Yourchurches people no longer call the minister 
“Rev.” or “Reverend.” In the church described at “Clay- 
ton” the minister is Friendly Will Stannard. The founder 
of the Yourchurches was a layman, “a merchandising 
man ...,a real top merchandising man.” He was sitting 
at church one Sunday morning and thought that the 
United States needed “a new religion” which would bring 
people to church in large numbers. He ran a survey, 
tested “the color and the package.” He found: “People 
were hungry for real comfort, they were hungry for God, 
boy, but nobody had ever put Him in the right package.” 
It was a job of “good package design and know-how.” 
And “‘sales-wise it took off... .”” There are at least 5,000 
Yourchurches “grinding away.” 

Ministers often preach in 5,000 Yourchurches at once 
by TV and are paid $40,000 per sermon. “It works out 
to eight bucks a church, the price of a ham sandwich” in 
1992. Of course, the minister doesn’t get the whole of 
the $40,000—‘“he’s gotta pay a script writer outa that.” 
The sermons are arranged by Central Casting located on 
the West Coast. Central Casting will only use a script 
after it has been “title-tested” and “‘pre-tested on a voice 
recording.” “Then they'll test you against twenty other 
guys doing the same script. . . . What comes outa that 
mill is a real solid product.” 

Fund raising is “the main business operation of any 
church.” “We got a fund-raising subsidiary which handles 
the campaign for the whole operation, nation-wide. This 
outfit has working for it the top ad agency in the business, 
and they turn out the stuff, not just the publicity tapes 
which hardly a day goes by don’t get into one of the TV 
newsreels, but also the TV commercials and programs of 
our own.” “Real tear-jerkers” are used in fund-raising. 

A person having a problem puts $5.00 into a “Your- 
church slot.” In due course he is directed to the appro- 
priate “Comfort Clubroom,” after classification by IBM 
cards. Hymns are played for the troubled from tapes. 
“When they put the card into the machine it automatically 
selects the right tape out of our library of more than 
ten thousand. ... Every Yourchurch has the same library.” 
By means of these tapes a person can have “a real knock- 
out religious experience.” The whole comfort system 
was developed by “a mechanical mystic with a merchan- 
dising slant.” He got his start in a foundation. 

In 1992 the chemical industry puts on varied promo- 
tions prior to Momsday. XP has followed TV. XP pro- 
vides utter ecstasy for everybody by electricity. XP is so 
thrilling and so dreadfully wonderful that many people are 
terrified. The producers of XP conducted tests that 
proved they would never have to “worry about selling 
anymore.” “We just set our quotas and fire away.” 

The title of the book comes from a folk saying on 
Madison Avenue, “Let’s roll it all up into one big ball of 
wax.” It has been said that in the book here noted Mr. 
Mead has written a delicately savage satire. When he 
wrote the book, Mr. Mead was an officer of an advertising 
agency. 
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